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have created the new RIEGER 


A complete straight pipe organ available for fif 
percent less than any comparable instrument. Th@g 
RIEGER has two manuals and Pedal, 24 ranks 
appoximately 1200 pipes and employs “Straigh 
Action.” The organ can be installed in one day angi 
requires little more space than a concert piangiy 
Recent installations: University of Chicago; Lutherg 
an Church, River Grove, Illinois; Metropolitan Mus 
seum of Art, New York; University of Michigan 
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larger and smaller instruments. 
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ANDOVER INN 


“A Treadway Inn” 


We cordially invite those planning to attend 
Organ Institute concerts to avail themselves of our 
facilities. 
ROOMS MEALS FORMAL GARDENS 
ROBERT N. FRAZER, Resident Manager Andover 903 


OUTSTANDING ORGAN COLLECTIONS 


EIGHTEEN LARGE CHORALES J. S. Bach-Riemenschneider 
An eminent Bach authority lends help over difficult passages and 
melodic interpretations, but avoids over-edition, leaving scope for 
research and creativeness. Hammond registration. ae 
133-41006 $3.00 ae 
LITURGICAL YEAR (Orgel Buchlein) “4 

J. S. Bach-Riemenschneider 
Forty-five organ chorals, each preceded by the vocal arrangement — 
with scholarly annotations in interpretation. 


433-40003 $2.25 
SIX ORGAN CHORALS J. S. Bach-Riemenschneider we 
433-0001 $1.50 
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Repertoire list 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Complete Organ Works 


in 9 books, each $2.50 
Edition Breitkopf 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Complete Organ Works 


in one book — $1.50 
Edition Breitkopf 


DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 


Freie Kompositionen 


in two books, each $5.00 
Choralbearbeitungen 


in two books, each $5.00 
Edition Breitkopf 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


Organ Sonata No. | — $2.40 
Organ Sonata No. 2 — $2.10 
Organ Sonata No. 3 — $1.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th St., New York 36 
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@ If all that Dr. Davison ha; 
written had never been avail: 
able to us the entire organ and 
choral profession would hav 
been impoverished indeed, an¢ 
might even now hold to the 
fallacious attitudes and erro. 
neous procedures which he ex. 
posed to critical examination 
in the brilliant light of his fa- 


cile wit. We are deeply grate. 


ful for his present contribu- 
tion, in which he calls atten- 
tion to what is undoubtedly 
one of our most valuable re. 
sources, the Isham Library. 


@ Thomas P. Frost’s impres- 
sive “Case for the Sliderchest” 
is even more eloquent of the 
author’s’ sensitive hearing, 
musical understanding, and 
enthusiasm. He is Organist of 
the First Methodist Church in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. A 
Princeton graduate, he studied 
at the Organ Institute in 1949, 
1950, and 1952, was leader of 
the Hi-Spot Catchers in 1952. 


@ Franz Herrenschwand, no- 
ted young organist, harpsi- 
chordist, and lecturer, who 
will visit this country, has 
given us an interesting survey 
of the organs in his own coun- 


try, Switzerland. It corrobo-— 


rates other evidence that the 
same questions and develop- 
ments that have occupied our 
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attention here are just as fa- 
miliar elswhere. The classic 
revival began earlier and is in 
some respect further advanced 
in places where Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century or- 
gans are still playable in their 
original condition, Organists 
in the United States will be 
surprised to learn that con- 
soles with “blind” combina- 
tions are called “American” 
by Swiss organists. 


@ Hennie Schouten, Lector at 
the Amsterdam Conservatory, 
author of several musical text- 
books, and member of the 
Editorial Board of Praestant, 
a Netherlands organ periodi- 
cal, in his account of the Or- 
gan Festival at Haarlem 
clearly indicates two avenues 
of development that we might 
follow. We could (1) estab- 
lish our own improvisation 
contests and (2) award com- 
missions for the composition 
of organ music. 


@® Since our Winter Issue 
came off the press we have 
been gratified to note that 
Professor Einstein has felt 
obliged to announce a new 
equation that “explains every- 
thing.” We have also found 
that other protesting voices 
have been raised, among them 
that of Dr. Carl D. Miller, a 
protege of A. A. Michelson, 


300th Anniversary 


JOHANN PACHELBEL 
= 


Selected Organ Works 
Edited by Karl Matthaei 
Volume | (BA 238) $2.50 


Prelude, Fugues, Toccatas, 
Chaconnes, Ricercar 


Volume Il (BA 239) 


19 Chorale preludes for the 
Church year 


Volume Ill (BA 287) 
37 Chorale preludes 


Volume IV (BA 1016) 


Seven Chorale Partitas 


$2.50 


$3.00 


$1.75 


Selected Organ Works 
Edited by Max Seiffert 
Organum IV/12 


Preludes, Fantasias, Toccatas 


Organum IV/13 


Chaconnes, Fugues, Ricercari 


Organum IV/14 
Magnificat Fugues 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Organum II1/24 


Canon and Gigue for 3 violins 
and keyboard instrument 


CHORAL MUSIC 


MS 1006 On God, and Not 


on Human Trust 
A Chorale motet 


CONCORDIA 


$1.00 
$1.50 


$1.75 


$1.00 


$0.30 
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THE ORGBOLO 


Any organist will say that dependable 
organ wind power without surges and 
mechanical noises is necessary for satis- 
factory organ performance. That is why 
the majority of church organs are pow- 
ered by the Spencer ORGOBLO. 

It is an all-metal, all-electric, compact 
unit built to give dependable service for 
years. Your organ manufacturer or ser- 
vice mechanic will agree that the best 
solution is the ORGOBLO. 


Bulletins on various sizes from 4 HP 
up will be sent on request. 


HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


COMPANY * 


SPENCE 


HE SPENCER TURBINE 
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earned its fame! 


x The fame of Kinetic Blowers 
rests upon a basically superior 

+< design that has been continually 2 
improved over the years. , 


Kinetic Blowers are custom- 
built for every pipe-organ in- 
x stallation. All-metal construction 
provides years of efficient, econ- 
omical operation and simplicity + 
of design holds maintenance at 
<< the minimum. For model and << 
price list, please write: 


KINETIC BLOWERS 
xX Division of M. P. Moller. Inc. & 


x Hagerstown, Maryland ™ 


we 


and formerly a member of the’ — 
science faculty of the Univer.’ 

sity of Chicago, who has pre ¢« 
pared “A Physical Postulate| 
to Supplant That of the Fixed’ 
Aether,” the fixed aether be. 

ing the condition upon which! 

the alleged shortening of ob-' 
jects in motion depends. ; 


@ Messers Kraus and Hunt of. 
Michigan are the authors of- 

the statement that Lepidolite/ 

is usually the result of pneu-. 
matolytic action. This may be| 
regarded as evidence against, F 
the reintroduction of direct. 
mechanical action, but the re 
liability of this testimony may. 

be called into question. These 
gentlemen further state that | 
although Cinnibar is properly! 
of the trigonal trapezohedral 
class it has the rhombohedral | 
habit; that Rutile consists! 
largely of bipyramids of the 
first and second order, but. 
twins are sometimes observed, | 
in which case they are knee- 
shaped, with vertically stri- 
ated faces, also, trillings, six-' 
lings, and eightlings some- 
times occur. This would ap- 
pear to us to be a lot of & 
botryoidal plagiocase, with 
obvious. brachypinacoidal 
cleavage. If they should be “* 
right, however, we suppose) 
all pneumatolytists, neumisma- 
tists, and _ philatellists will be 
envraisenblablementheureur. 
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ee 
uv A GREAT REPUTATION 
hi chi Durability, simplicity, accessibility and general excel- 
f ob! lence of construction and finish, both mechanically 
and tonally, are qualities which have made the name 
nt aa “Hillgreen-Lane” famous for half a century. 
rs 
lolite | Builders of Organs since 1898 
| 
ry 
wt) HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
"e 
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may. 
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dral| 2x 
dri Be sure before you buy! 
sists! ~ A pipe organ is a big purchase and an important 
they + one. One you should take time to investigate 
but | & thoroughly before making. 
‘ved, | ; Certainly we think you should see and play a 
nee ~ Moller, before making a final decision. We are 
stri-) = confident that you will be impressed by the 
six-) famous Moller action, the outstandingly pure 
yme- tones of its perfectly finished pipes, and the 
ape * beauty of console craftsmanship. 
| off 2 Your Mdller representative will be pleased to 
vith) arrange a demonstration. Call him at your earli- 
MOLLER 
xx INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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‘REUTER .. . 


An organ of the highest 
structural and musically artistic 


quality in every respect. 


We invite your inquiries 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Custom Built Pipe Organs 
of Distinction 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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The Organ Festival at Haarlem 


By HENNIE SCHOUTEN 


It was not by accident that the town of Haarlem took the initia- 


- tive in organizing an Organ Festival in the Netherlands. For more 


than three centuries, Haarlem has been a center of organ cul- 
ture. In 1634, citizens of Haarlem wrote to the municipal magis- 
trate asking if it was possible to give public orgen concerts in the 
St. Bavo Church. 

These organ concerts became more important when, in 1738, a 


_ magnificent organ, built by Christian Miiller, a pupil of Arp Schnit- 


ger, was installed in the church. This organ has three manuals and 
sixty-eight stops. For a long time it was considered the largest in 
the world. During the summer there are two concerts in the church 


every week, which are financed by the mayor and free to the public. 


Also, during the winter there are opportunities to hear organ con- 
certs, since there is a very good organ, built by Cavaillé-Coll, in the 
concert hall. 

The Organ Festival in October, 1952, was opened with an In- 
ternational Improvisation Concourse. One can say that Dutch or- 
ganists have improvised ever since there have been organs in the 
Netherlands, but the art of improvisation has never been so in- 
tensively practiced as in the last twenty or thirty years. The inter- 
est in this old art was stimulated among Dutch organists by the 
concerts given by the famous French organist, Marcel Dupré, in 
several of our towns, which always ended with improvisation upon 
given themes. Many of our organists, who heard how easily the 
French master improvised fugues, variations, and symphonies, came 
to understand that they would have to try to make up what they had 
been neglecting in this field. In a very short time it became apparent 
how thoroughly many organists were studying the art of improvisa- 
tion. At improvisation concerts, organists played fugues, passacag- 
lias, variations, and sonatas, upon themes which they proposed to 
each other. 

In 1951, the mayor of Haarlem decided to organize a yearly 
Improvisation Concourse to stimulate interest in this venerable art. 
Such a concourse could give Dutch organists the opportunity to com- 
pare their results with those of their colleagues abroad, and could 
also stimulate the interest of foreign organists. The prize for the 
winner is a silver tulip which, however, he must defend the follow- 
ing year. In October, 1951, the Netherlander, Louis Toebosch, was 
the winner; but last year, he had to hand over his prize to the Aus- 
trian, Anton Heiller. At the last Concourse, five organists took part. 
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The jury consisted of Flor Peeters (Mechelen), Pierre Ségond : 
(Genéve), and Albert de Klerk (Haarlem). The five contestants’ 
were assigned the same task; they had to improvise in sonata form’ oy 
upon two given themes and a finale upon one theme. These two parts) jn 
had to be joined together by a free interlude. All the candidates! jy 
gave ample evidence of excellent theoretical education, but there! jp 
was scarcely any dissent from the prevailing opinion that Anton § Fo 
Heiller from Vienna deserved the silver tulip. This young organist} jo, 
impressed his public with magnificent canonic manipulations of the po 
two themes and a concentrated development. The free interlude had : thi 
a melancholic character and appealed through its melodic and har- | 
monic devices. But in the finale, Heiller’s harmonic and contrapun- - pr 
tal mastery revealed itself completely; the theme was worked out) [f¢ 
canonically and was heard in motus contrarius, per augmentation- | th: 
em, and in the motus cancricanus. th: 
On the last day of the Festival, the mayor of Haarlem formally m¢ 
presented the silver tulip to Anton Heiller. The young Austrian will or 
now be obliged to defend his prize in the Concourse that will take! ye 
place in July of this year. me 
The second day of the Festival was also very important. At! 
that time, two new concertos for organ and orchestra were played: ww] 
for the first time. The community of Haarlem tried to stimulate in- | ah 
terest among composers in the combination of organ and orchestra : tos 
by giving commissions to three composers. One of these composers, } ou 
Sem Dresden, could not complete his concerto in time. On the 7th of > sw 
October, however, we were able to make the acquaintance of two he 
new organ concertos, by Henk Badings and Anton van der Horst. | ;{ 
A composer who writes a concerto for organ and orchestra ce 
must makes allowances for peculiar problems. On the violin, the ¢a 
oboe, the clarinet, an infinite variation in tone production is possi- | a 
ble; organ tone, on the contrary, is inflexible. This difference be- Se 
tween the organ and the orchestra presents problems which both _ fiy 
composers tried to solve, each in his own manner. Wi 
Van der Horst, one of our best organists and choir conductors, 


is familiar with all the possiblilities of the organ and the orchestra. | B; 
He orchestrated his work so transparently that the organ could not | jn 
be obscured, and he tried to overcome the inflexibility of organ tone! A) 
by writing in a virtuoso style. 
Henk Badings is not only one of our most important composers, | or 
but also an engineer. He has made acoustic studies, and in his | 
efforts to diminish the difference between the organ and the orches- __ by 
tra, he proceeded very conscientiously and scientifically. Be Va 
Our ears need some time to identify the pitch, the timbre, and |_ in 


the quality of a tone. In the case of high tones, less than one tenth _ be 
of a second is required, not only to recognize the pitch and the tim- : m 
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igor bre, but also to determine if the tone is played with expression. In # 
stants’ the case of lower tones, sometimes more than a second passes before ai 
form} one can determine if the tone is played with expression. In a theme a 
parts! jin the bass, the inflexibility of organ tone is not so quickly noticed as 
dates’ jin a soprano theme; the difference in expressiveness between the 
there! timbres of organ and orchestra are less remarkable in lower tones. 
inton For that reason, Badings placed themes containing long notes in the 
anist} jower octaves. In a slow theme in the soprano, he tried as much as - 
f the _ possible to break the rigidity of the organ tone by ornamentation of 
e had the long notes. 
har- A theme, even when ornamented in this manner, is not so ex- 
pun- pressive on the organ as when played on an orchestra instrument. 
1 out | If the same cantilena should be played first on the organ and then on 
tion- the orchestra oboe, the difference would be very remarkable. For 
that reason, Badings avoided the repetition by any orchestra instru- 
nally - ment of a theme which had just been heard in a higher octave of the 
will | organ. In the second part of his concerto, a rondo, the theme of the 
take _ refrain is played on the organ, the themes of the couplets by instru- 
: ments of the orchestra. 
, At} For Badings, the organ is a secular instrument. Van der Horst, 
ayed' who grew up with the organ works of Bach, could not altogether 
e in- abandon the baroque organ. His concerto opens with an impassioned 
stra | : toccata which is followed by a slow, elegiac fugato. In the caprici- 
ers,; ous second fugato, the organ makes a frivolous attempt to an- 
hof | swer the light jest of the orchestra instruments. It seems at first 
two hesitant at leaving the firm ground of the classic organ style; but if 
this fear is suppressed, it completely disappears in a modern con- 


stra | cert instrument. In the last movement, however, the music does re- 
the : call for a moment the baroque organ. Here the composer achieved 
SSI- | a remarkable instrumentation effect. He imitates the organ stop 


be-  Sesquialtera by combining the muted trumpet, the clarinet, the 
oth | flute, and the piccolo flute. This orchestral combination alternates 
f with the Sesquialtera of the organ. 


ors, | I cannot give here a complete analysis of the concertos by 
tra. | Badings and van der Horst. American organists who are interested 
not | in them can get the scores on approval from Stichting Donemus, 
one! Amstel 228, Amsterdam. 

The new organ concertos were excellently played by the young i: 
ors, organist, Albert de Klerk. 
his | The Festival was closed by a concert in the Bevo Church, played = 


1eS- by Flor Peeters, Pierre Ségond, and Albert de Klerk. Although we 

_ value a concert given by three such famous organists and the great 
ind | importance of the stimulus given to the art of improvisation, yet I 
nth | believe that the greatest importance of the Festival was in the com- 
im- | missions given to the composers, resulting in an enrichment of the 
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literature of the organ. Badings, a composer who is well known far 
beyond the borders of our country, was compelled to explore the 
possibilities of the organ. This provided a stimulus for him to write 
more works for the organ. 

Sometimes I have asked myself how many opportunities organ 
literature has lost because composers who were capable of writing 
fine organ works never moved in this direction. Mozart, who under- 
stood the essence of every instrument, and who was an incomparable 
contrapuntalist, once wrote to his father that the organ was his 
passion. Yet he never composed any organ works because he was 
never commissioned to do so. Does anyone suppose that Mozart, who 
was willing to compose fantasies for an organ in a clock, would not 
have accepted with pleasure an order to compose an organ. piece? 
And was the great organist and improviser, Anton Bruckner, not 
predisposed to compose for the organ? Probably this master, who 
suffered under some disregard as a composer, would have been 
honored and pleased with a commission for an organ composition. 

We cannot retrieve the shortcomings of the past. But we can 
take into account that some of our contemporary composers are well 
able to enrich the literature of the organ with important works. 
Accordingly, we should stimulate interest in the organ among these 
masters by giving them commissions for original organ composi- 
tions. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LITTLE ORGAN BooK (In Memory of Hubert Parry) . . . $2.00 
ORNAMENTATION IN J.S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 

Putnam Aldrich ............ $2.00 
CHURCH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 

By Marmaduke P.Conway. . . . . . . . . $2.00 
PLAYING A CHURCH ORGAN 

By Marmaduke P.Conway. . . . . $2.00 
THE ORGAN — (Its Tonal Structure and Registration ) 

By Clusion and Diron . ...... . . . $8.50 
CHURCH Music — (Illusion and Reality) 

By Dr. Archibald T. Davison. . . $3.25 


Charles W. Homeyer & 


498 Boylston Street 
Boston - Massachusetts 
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The Isham Memorial Library 
of Harvard University 


By ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Curator 

It is often the fate of libraries devoted mainly to music of the 
remote past to be the resort of scholars rather than practitioners, 
and to a great extent this statement applies to the Isham Memorial 
Library of Harvard University. This Library, which was establish- 
ed in 1932, began as a collection of published music intended for the 
practicing organist. In that year the organ in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Memorial Church was installed, and the donor, Mr. Ralph Isham 
of the class of ’89, had offered to supplement his gift by a fund for 
the purchase of organ music. Within a short time some of the best 
editions of organ literature from the fifteenth century on were ac- 
quired, and special attention was given to the works of J. S. Bach, 
his contemporaries, and immediate predecessors. During the first 
period the collection was housed in the choir library, a room just 
outside an entrance to that part of the church in which the organ 
was located. In this way the music was made quickly available to 
anyone using the instrument. 

By the time a good representative body of organ material had 
been assembled, Mr. Isham expressed a wish to expand the area of 
interest to include not only ‘music immediately playable but also 
music which v ld be of service to those engaged in scholarly work. 
This meant, of course, the procuring of organ music at every stage 
of its development. In 1937, while this expansion was progressing, 
Mr. Isham died, and Mrs. Isham, whose enthusiasm for the Library 
had never been less than that of her husband, continued the work as 
a memorial to him, and it is owing to her unlimited and uninterrupt- 
ed generosity that the Library has grown to its present state of 
distinction. 

It was in the middle thirties that the Library first undertook to 
obtain the earliest editions of organ music and to supplement these 
by microfilms and photostatic reproductions. There was also added 
a library of books dealing with the organ as an instrument and with 
organ literature. Before long it became evident that the available 
space in the choir library would soon be insufficient to house a col- 
lection already of measurable proportions and in constant process 
of enlargement, and the material was then moved to a large and 
beautiful room over the main entrance to the church. Mrs. Isham 
felt that this room, ideal for the purposes of a research library, 
should be furnished in a manner calculated to enhance its impres- 
siveness. This she did, supplying the Library, as well, with every 
aid to study. The matter of the lighting was carefully considered 
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and facilities for the reading of microfilms were added. 

With such generous support it was inevitable that the Isham 
Library should extend its field of interest, and while attention up to 
this point had been focused on early keyboard music, now an expan- 
sion into music for other instruments such as lutes and viols was 
begun. Finally, vocal music was included, and over the years the 
Library has acquired an extensive collection of this material drawn 
from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, as well as 
from the Renaissance. Concern with the acquisition of rare books 
has been limited because the growing number of students and schol- 
ars using the source material in the Library has proved the import- 
ance of concentrating on films and photostats. Nonetheless, the Li- 
brary does possess a number of valuable items such as Johann Mat- 
theson’s Exemplarische Organisten-Probe im Artikel vom General- 
Bass (Hamburg: 1719) and C. P. E. Bach’s Versuch iiber die wahre 
Art das Clavier zu spielen (Leipzig: 1789). These are but two of the 
valuable gifts made to the Isham Library by Miss Louisa Dresel of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose father, Otto Dresel, was a friend 
of Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Franz. 

There is always the danger that an institution like the Isham 
Library will become mainly a repository of material upon which spe- 
cialists may draw for the detailed study of old music and archaic 
musical notation. The ideal of the Library has always been that the 
music should not only be studied but that it should also be per- 
formed; that the symbols should be transferred into sound, and to 
implement this ideal even further, Mrs. Isham some years ago pur- 
chased for the Library a valuable set of five eighteenth-century 
viols, together with a library containing 310 items, both published 
and in manuscript, for solo violin, string trio, viol quartet and 
quintet, and voice with string accompaniment. 

Of interest to organists in particular are three documents of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries having to do with the use 
of instruments in church: 1. Two Ordinances of the Lords and Com- 
mons Assembled in Parliament, for the Speedy Demolishing of All 
Organs, Images, and All Manner of Superstitious Monuments in All 
Cathedrali Parish-Churches and Chappels, Throughout the King- 
dom of England and Dominion of Wales the Better to Accomplish 
the Blessed Reformation So Happily Begun, and to Remove All Of- 
fences and Things Illegall in the Worship of God (London, 1644) ; 2. 
Henry Dodwell, A Treatise Concerning the Lawfulness of Instru- 
mental Musick in Holy Offices (London, 1700) ; 3. An Essay upon 
the Sacred Use of Organs in Christian Assemblies. Proving, That 
It was Peculiar to the Jewish Church; Is No Where Enjoyned in the 
New Testament; nor Received into the Primitive Church; but First 
Introduced by Pope Vitalian; and Is Therefore Deservedly Banished 
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the Most Part of Protestant Churches, and Condemned by the Cur- 
rent of Orthodox Divines. And Answering the Arguments Usually 
Adduced by Papists and Formalists for Its Defence (London 1718). 

Among the published collections of organ music are: Henry 
D’Anglebert, Piéces de clavecin; avec la maniére de les jouer. Div- 
erses Chaconnes, Ouvertures, et autres Airs de Monsieur de Lully 
mis cet Instrument. Quelques Fugues pour ’Orgue. Et les Principes 
de ’ Accompagnement (Paris: Ballard, 1703) ; Claude Daquin, ler 
Livre de Piéces de Clavecin (Paris: 1735 Duphly —?—), Piéces de 
Clavecin (Paris: 1749); G. F. Handel, Six Concertos for Harpsi- 
cord or organ (London: Walsh 17--) ; on title page, ““These Six Con- 
certos were Published by Mr. Walsh from my own Copy Corrected 
by my Self, and to Him only I have given my Right therein. George 
Frideric Handel’’) ; G. F. Handel, Six Fugues or Voluntarys for the 
Organ or Harpsicord. Troisiéme Ovarage (London: Walsh (17--) ) 
G. F. Handel, Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin (London: Walsh 
(17--) ; G. F. Handel, Twelve Valuntaries and Fugues for the Organ 
or Harpsichord, with Rules for Tuning by the celebrated Mr. Han- 
del (London: Longman & Boderip (17--)); Nicolas Le Begue, 
Piéces de Clavecin (1677) ; Claudio Merulo, Toccate d’Organo (Ver- 
ovio: 1598); Conrad Paumann, Fundamentum organisandi (and 
Lochheimer Liederbuch) in facsimile (Berlin: Woélbing, 1925; 1000 
copies printed) ; André Raison, Livre d’Orgue (Paris: 1688), con- 
taining the Trio en Passacaille which has a theme closely resembling 
that of Bach’s Passacaglia; Bernard Schmid (the elder), Einer 
Neuen Kunstlichen Taulatur auff Orgel und Instrument (Strass- 
burg: Jobin, 1577). 

A few of the more interesting items among the films and photo- 
stats are the Buxheimer Orgelbuch (ca. 1470), the original of which 
is now believed to be lost, and three Polish organ tablatures — Joh- 
annes de Lublin (1540), Cracow (1548), and Leopolita (ca. 1560) 
— all of which, it would appear, were closed to investigation save by 
Polish scholars until copies of them had been placed in the Isham 
Library. In addition there is a film of (Hans von Constanz) Buch- 
ner, Fundamentbuch (1551), Basel Univ. — Bibl. ms. F I 8a, and 
films and photostats of Antegnati, L’Antegnata (Venezia: 1608) ; 
Banchieri, Organo suonarino (Venezia: 1638) ; Bertoldo, Canzoni 
francese (Venetia: 1591) and Tocate, ricercari, et canzoni francese 
(Venetia: 1591); Corréa de Araujo, Libro de tientos (Alcala: 
1626) ; Holtzach, tablature (1515) ; Fridolin Sicher, Orgeltabulatur, 
St. Gall ms. 530; Bernard Schmid (the younger), Tabulaturbuch 
(1607). Among the photostats are the following: Ammerbach, 
Orgel oder Instrument Tabulatur (1582) ; Ileborgh, Organ tablature 
(1448) ; Kleber, Tablaturbuch (1524) ; Wilkin, tablature (ca. 1430) 
from Berlin, Prussian State Library; Parthenia (London (1611) ); 
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Steigleder, Tabulatur-Buch (1627). 

For many of us, acquaintance with organ music begins about 
the seventeenth century and extends to our time. A visit to the 
Isham Library is, therefore, a fascinating experience, because it 
enables us to see how organ music was written down in the earlier 
periods, and at the same time it affords us a survey of early organ 
literature of which, it may be presumed, few organists have know- 
ledge. We depend on published scores issued in modern notation, 
and the Isham Library reminds us how much is yet to be done be- 
fore even an approximation of the whole field of organ music can be 
made known to us. 


ORGELECTRA 


The First and Only Key Action Cur- 
rent Designed and Engineered Specifically for Pipe Organ Use 


To Greate A WorsnipFuL, INSPIRING 


FULL ORGAN ENSEMBLE 
through electronic means requires all of 
the following: 

1. THE “GYROPHONIC PROJECTOR”* 


instead of ordinary loud speakers 


2. HIGH-FIDELITY AMPLIFICATION 
including TWEETERS 


3. RESONATOR TONE CIRCUITS 


4. PIPE ORGAN VOICING TECH- 
NIQUES 


*U. S. PAT. 2,491,674 


THE “ALLEN” IS THE ONLY ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


OFFERING THESE FEATURES. For descriptive literature, 
write Dept. O. 


Allen Organ Company Macungie, Pennsylvania 
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A Case for the Sliderchest 


By THOMAS P. FROST 


Nothing affects organ music more than the way the organ is 
built, and almost nothing has received less consideration from or- 
ganists. In the excitement of playing Widor’s Toccata louder than 
Susie up at First Church, we escape the basic fact that the design 
of the organ we play colors every performance on it. In the sen- 
suous revel of playing “Come, Sweet Sugar” more slowly than the 
visiting magnetic virtuoso, we forget that the construction of the 
organ is vitally affecting our conception of the music. 

The pipes are the medium by which we give sound and life to 
the music; and the windchests are the means by which we excite 
the pipes. Windchests we habitually regard as mere collections of 
valves. Their sole function is to open instantaneously and admit air 
to the pipe, and, of course, to close in a twinkling and shut off the 
air. 

Unfortunately, all is not so simple. The attack and release of 
the pipes are strongly influenced by the windchest, which thereby 
influences the quality of the tone. 

The mellowness and blend of pipes on sliderchests is a com- 
monly noted phenomenon. It is made possible largely by the func- 
tioning of the built-in expansion chamber for every note. Dramatic 
and significant confirmation of the effects of expansion chambers is 
reported in Mr. Phelps’ article in the last issue of Organ Institute 
Quarterly. 

Other writers, including the Rev. Bonavia-Hunt, have cham- 
pioned the sliderchest as a most desirable type of windchest. At 
least one American builder, Holtkamp, is certain enough of their 
merits to use them whenever possible in his organs. Other builders 
have done very interesting work on sliderchests. With this weight 
of evidence for them, we will want to examine the case for the 
sliderchest more closely. 

It is almost a commonplace that pipes made and voiced for a 
sliderchest may lose their beauty and reposeful qualities when placed 
on a pitman or other individual valve chest. Voicers say that the 
pitman chest makes them “too quick.” In a recent issue of The Am- 
erican Organist, organ-builder Charles McManis wrote of his obser- 
vations on the detrimental effects of the pitman chest, which he 
blames for much bad tone. The same pipe-mouth treatment which 
is successful on a sliderchest, as in the Schnitger organs, he found 
unsatisfactory on a pitman chest. (The expansion chambers, re- 
member, are missing.) Instead of using very low-cut mouths, he 
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found it necessary to make higher cut-ups, to avoid excessive attack 
noise. 

What this means is that the pipe tone has to be less interesting, 
for low-cut pipes, like low-cut dresses, tend to be more interesting. 
The reason for preferring low-cut pipes is simple: the low mouths 
encourage harmonic development, and even in a dark-toned flute a 
touch of harmonics adds color and blendability. 

In his first article, Mr. Phelps pointed out the significant fact 
that large pipes will speak more promptly if correctly voiced over 
expansion chambers than when directly over pitman actions. 
This is most marked in the extreme bass. In the high treble, an 
opposite and equally fascinating effect takes place: the speech of 
the pipes is “rounded” at the edges. This broadens the quality of 
the treble and makes it less cutting. This phenomenon can be ob- 
served on any tracker organ. Simply play any note near the top of 
a 4’ or 2’ stop, staccato, and notice how it seems to blossom out at the 
start, and to relax at the end of its speech. The usual rigid screech 
of trebles on pitman chests is very different. 

Precisely the same effect can be shown clearly with a penny 
whistle. For the “‘sliderchest” effect, blow the whistle without tongu- 
ing (hwwh); and for the “pitman chest” effect, tongue the 
whistle (twwt). The difference will be strongly marked. Once you 
have learned to recognize it, you will notice the same thing in pipes 
octaves lower. 

Because this effect is most pronounced in high-pitched pipes, 
the characteristic quality imparted to organ tone by a sliderchest is 
most evident when high-pitch pipes are in use — when upperwork 
or the top trebles of the foundation stops are played. 

Is this effect desirable, you may properly inquire. The answer 
requires, in the last analysis, a value-judgment which we will leave 
to the reader, with a few personal observations. The characteristic 
texture which the sliderchest creates is of peculiar interest. It seems 
to make the high trebles more musical, and thereby to improve the 
effect of compositions played upon it. Further, it seems to melt the 
upperwork into the ensemble. Finally, this texture appears to over- 
ride differences in stoplist or voicing styles, so that all sliderchest 
organs possess it in common. 

The reader has a right to know that this is not just a casual 
notion. It is based on many Sundays’ playing upon a charming, 
small two-manual Johnson tracker organ, vintage 1865, where the 
sliderchest effect adds much to the player’s joy. It is based upon 
many seasons’ hearing and playing the magnificent Methuen Memo- 
rial organ, where the sliderchests enhance the strikingly rich tone- 
personality of the organ. It is based upon a study of many of the 
excellent recordings of European classical instruments, and visits to 
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countless churches and organs. 

One advantage of the sliderchest over any other is the perfect 
simultaneity of winding the pipes in the sliderchest. This obviously 
promotes good blending. In the pitman chest there are bound to be 
certain small differences in the speed of the valves, owing to dif- 
ferences in size and weight, in spring tension, and in flexibility of 
the leather. In the sliderchest, on the other hand, all of the pipes on 
one note are fed from one valve and a common channel or expansion 
chamber, and there can be no difference in valve speed or in rate of 
wind pressure build-up. (This is one point which is subject to ex- 
perimental verification, and offers a clear field for constructive ex- 
perimentation and applied research.) 

For another thing, there is no additional expense and lumber 
necessary to provide expansion chambers in the sliderchest, since 
they are built in. The temptation to use only a few expansion cham- 
bers on the stops where the effect will be most pronounced is thus 
avoided. 

Then again, it is nearly as easy to build an eight-stop slider- 
chest as a six-stop. From this, by Chinese logic, we can see that the 
sliderchest will tend to encourage larger and more complete manual 
divisions, 

Finally, when built into tracker organs, sliderchests make pos- 
sible a delightful intimacy of control. This represents an ideal 
which is impossible to achieve with our modern electro-pneumatic 
leviathans, scattered all over the premises. Of these latter, a charit- 
able reviewer might be tempted to report, “St. George did valiant 
battle with the monster while endeavouring to play — and the music 
lost.” 

There are some objections to sliderchests which must be faced. 
For one thing, if made today in the old manner, they would be ex- 
pensive. It may be, though, that the judicious application of modern 
methods and materials will enable a builder to develop a sliderchest 
which will be directly competitive. For another, they are accused 
of causing “‘robbing” between pipes. This does not occur in chests 
with adequate channels, however. In addition, they discourage the 
borrowing of stops. Whether or not this is a disadvantage is de- 
batable. 

The question of sliderchests is not one to be faced dogmatically 
of prejudicially. The organ world is inhabited by some who seem to 
be immune to the charm of a solo Doppelfléte with tremolo under 
any conditions, or to the beauty of an Erzohler Celeste appropriately 
played. One likes to think that this is, in part, a pose carefully de- 
signed to put the rest of us on our mettle, and a sincere attempt to 
put first things first. On the other hand, there are also those who 
have neither understanding nor liking for upperwork, nor any de- 
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sire for understanding it, and who would ignorantly consign the 
most interesting reeds to the museum. 

Let it not be so with windchests. It is not sufficient reason eith- 
er for or against sliderchests that they were universally employed in 
organs for centuries. The question is rather, what do they do for 
the music. If sliderchests assist it, then they will be more extensive- 


ly used again. d 
It is at least clear that when a tracker organ is being rebuilt, T 
serious consideration should be given to the musical as well as the | ( 
financial advantages to be gained by keeping the sliderchests. It is Z 
j also plain that the enlightened opinion of just such as you, gentle | v 
reader, who have had the interest to pursue our argument to its | n 
a present conclusion, will determine whether the sliderchest may re- t 
4 gain its former popularity. I 
a 
JOHN f 
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Swiss Organ Building 


By FRANZ HERRENSCHWAND 


In Switzerland, most organs, and all of the important ones, are 
in churches and chapels, there being few in concert halls and resi- 
dences. Slightly more than half of all Swiss churches are Protestant. 
The principal Protestant sects are the Zwinglian and Calvinist. 
Compared to the Lutheran (which is predomnant in Germany), the 
Zwinglian and Calvinist faiths (the latter predominates in the 
western part of Switzerland) have less rich liturgical music and a 
much simpler service, of which the sermon is the center. Although 
these circumstances are less favorable to music than those in the 
Lutheran church, Swiss church music is nevertheless maintained at 
a very high standard and Swiss organs possess a rich variety of 
forms and excellent quality. About eighty-five per cent of the 
churches have organs. In the larger Protestant and in some Cath- 
olic churches, many concerts are given throughout the year; and in 
summer, special cycles of organ recitals (called “Abendmusiken’’) 
take place, in which Swiss and foreign artists are heard. The ad- 
mission fee is low and often they are free. 

Swiss organs may be classified in two categories according to 
their origin: (1) the older instruments of the baroque organ build- 
ers and artisans, which have been preserved in their original state 
or have been rebuilt in an appropriate manner; and (2) the organs 
built in factories since about 1850, many of which have come from 
foreign, especially German, builders, but more recently from Swiss 
builders. In our small country with a population of only four and 
one-half million people, there are six large organ factories, and 
about twenty organ builders still work more in the manner of their 
ancestors (and predecessors) as free artisans. In the following 
paragraphs, I shall try to give readers a brief survey of these two 
types of organs in Switzerland. I should like to begin with the in- 
struments from the factories. 

The centers of church music, where these organs stand and can 
be heard, are the churches where the above-mentioned concerts take 
place, the large churches in cities and towns, and among them es- 
pecially the cathedrals. Switzerland has quite a number of both 
Catholic and Protestant cathedrals. The latter are still called cathe- 
drals or minsters, although they are now ordinary churches. Before 
the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, they were Catholic 
cathedrals, headquarters of Bishops. These former cathedrals are 
the principal centers of church music. They stand in towns which, 
compared with American cities, are very small, ranging in popula- 
tion from fifty thousand to four hundred and ten thousand. Among 
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the catholic churches, the principal centers are the large abbeys; 
The country’s largest organ (140 speaking stops) stands in the 
Abbey Church of Engelberg. This article will be limited to con- 
sideration of the cathedral organs. 

There are Protestant cathedrals at Zurich: Grossmiinster and 
Fraumiinster; Basel: Miinster; Bern: Munster; Schaffhausen; All- 
erheiligen-Miinster ; Lausanne: Cathédrale de Notre-Dame; Genéve: 
Cathédrale de Saint-Pierre. There are Catholic cathedrals at Fri- 
bourg: Cathédrale de Saint-Nicolas; Sion: Cathédrale de Notre- 
Dame; Lugano: Cattedrale di San Lorenzo; Chur: Kathedrale; St. 
Gallen: Kathedrale; Luzern: Hofkirche; Solothurn: Kathedrale St. 
Ursus. The organs at these churches show all the styles we have 
had in European organ building from 1800 until the present day: 
the Romantic era, the period of decadence around 1900, the organ 
reformation (that is, going back to the ideals of the baroque organ) 
from 1920 onwards, and the style which is based upon that reform- 
ation for most of the instrument’s parts. Three examples each of 
Catholic and Protestant organs are mentioned here. The organs in 
Protestant churches, Lausanne cathedral, Bern minster, and Zurich 
Frauminster, are respectively representative of the decadent period, 
the reformation, and the contemporary style. The Catholic exam- 
ples in Lucerne Hofkirche, St. Gallen cathedral, and Solothurn 
cathedral are examples of the Romantic period, the decadent period, 
and the contemporary era. 

Lausanne: Cathédrale Notre Dame; Organ made by Th. Kuhn AG 

Mannedorf 1903, 80 speaking stops, pneumatic action. 


Manual (Great) 


16’ Principal 8’ Hohlflate 2° Octavine 
16° Bourbon 8’ Gambe 2 2/3’ Fourniture 6 ranks 
16° Gambe 8’ Dulciana 16° Cornet 3-5 ranks 
8 Montre 4° Préstant 8’ Cornet 2-5 ranks 
8’ Principal 4’ Rohrflite 16° Bombarde 
8’ Bourdon 4’ Flaite harmonique 8’ Trompette 
8’ Flaite douce 4° Fugara 4° Clairon 
II. Manual (Positiv) (enclosed) 

8’ Unda maris 8 Trompette 
16’ Bourdon 4’ Préstant 8’ Clarinette 
8’ Principal 4’ Flaite harmonique 16° Physharmonica 
8’ Bourdon 4° Dulciana 8’ Physharmonica 
8’ Flauto amabile 2’ Octavine (the last two stops 
8’ Salicional 2 2/3’ Fourniture 4 ranks in a special swell- 
8’ Dolce 16’ Basson box) 

III. Manual (Swell) (enclosed) 
16’ Bourdon 8’ Voix céleste 8’ Solo-Trompette 
16’ Salicional 4° Gemshorn 8’ Tuba 
8’ Violonprincipal 4’ Flite traversiére 8’ Hautbois 
8’ Bourdon 4° Dolce 8’ Voix humain 
8’ Flaite harmonique 22/3’ Nazard 4° Tuba 
8’ Viola 2’ Flautino 
8’ Aeoline 2 2/3’ Clochettes 2 ranks 
[ 22 ] 
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IV. Manual (Celestial) (enclosed) | 


16’ Bourdon 
8’ Bourdon 
8’ Violoncello 


Pedal: 
32° Basse Principal 
16’ Basse Principal 
16’ Sousbasse 
16’ Contrebasse 
16’ Basse harmonique 
10 2/3’ Quintebasse 


, 


, 


COCO 


8’ 
8 
4’ 
16° 
8’ 


4’ 


Flate d’orchestre 
Vox angelica 
Flaite octaviante 


Octavbasse 


Flite 


Flite 
Trombone 
Trompette 
Clairon 


8’ Trompette har- 
monique 
8’ Vox humana 


16’ Bourdon doux 
(borrowed from swell) 
8’ Cello (borrowed 
from Great Gambe 
8’ Dolce (borrowed 
from Positiv). 


The fourth manual (Celestial Organ) is 125 meters distant 
from the console and is of little use because the pneumatic action 
makes it speak much later than the other parts of the organ. This 
instrument will be replaced by a new one of 84 speaking stops in 


1954. 


Berne: Minister St. Vinzenz; Organ made by Th. Kuhn AG Manne- 
dorf 1931. 78 speaking stops, election action, All-electric con- 


sole. Case dates from 1726 and 1751. 


I. Manual (Riickpositiv) 


8’ Gedackt 
8’ Quintatén 


+ 13/5’ Sesqui- 


altera 


8’ Violfléte 2° Superoctave 
4’ Praestant 2’ Nachthorn 
4’ Rohrflote 11/3’ Larigot 
II. Manual (Great) 
16’ Principal 4° Octave 
16° Gedackt 4’ Hohlfléte 
8’ Diapason 4° Gemshorn 
8’ Gedackt 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Flauto major 2’ Octave 
8’ Gemshorn 2’ Fléte 
III. Manual (Brustwerk) (enclosed) 
8’ Principal 4° Quintatén 
8’ Rohrflote 22/3’ Nazard 
8’ Gemshorn 2’ Waldfléte 
4’ Suavial 1’ Siffléte 
4° Blockfléte 1’ Zimbel 
IV. Manual (Oberwerk) (enclosed) 
16° Bourdon 4° Nachthorn 
8’ Principal 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Bourdon 2’ Octave 
8’ Fléte 2’ Flageolet 
8’ Salicional 13/5’ Terz 
8’ Voix céleste Cymbale 2 fach 
4’ Octave Fourniture 5 ranks 
Spitzflite 16’ Basson 
Pedal 


32° Principalbass 
16’ Principal bass 
16’ Subbass 

16’ Flétbass 

16° Gedecktbass 
8’ Principal 


Gedackt 
Gemshorn 
Octave 
Nachthorn 
Rohrfléte 
Mixtur 5 ranks 
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2’ Mixtur 4 ranks 
16’ Dulcian 
8’ Krummhorn 


8’ Kornett 4-5 ranks 
1/2’ Scharf 4 ranks 

2’ Mixtur 4-5 ranks 
16’ Bombarde 

8 Trompete 

4’ Zinke 


1’ Zimbel 4 ranks 

8’ Dulcian 

4’ Schalmei 
Tremolo 


8’ Trompette har- 
monique 

8’ Fagott-Oboe 

8’ Vox humana 

4° Clairon harmo- 

nique 

Tremolo 


2’ Mixtur 4 ranks 
16’ Posaune 

8’ Trompete 

4° Clairon 
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Berne Minster: Front from 1726 and 1751 in late Baroque style. Separated 


Riickpositiv, in the middle the Great, on both sides the Pedal, on top the 42 
Swell (Oberwerk) and on the bottom behind the Riickpositiv the “Brust- st 
werk” (enclosed). In 
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Zurich: Frauminster; Organ built by Orgelbau Genf AG (H. 
Glattli, director), will be finished in October, 1953. 78 speaking 


stops, electric action. All-electric console. 


I. Manual (Great) 


16’ Principal 4’ Hohlfléte 1/3’ Scharfmixtur 
1G’ Gedeckt 2’ Octave 3 ranks 
8’ Principal 2’ Fléte 16° Bombarde 
8’ Floéte major 8’ Cornet 5 ranks 8’ Trompete 
8’ Gedeckt 2° Mixtur major 4° Clairon 
8’ Gemshorn 5 ranks 
4’ Octave 1’ Mixtur minor 4 ranks 
II. Manual (Brustwerk) (enclosed) 
16° Quintat6én 4’ Blockfléte 16° Rankett 
8’ Principal 2’ Principal 8’ Schalmei 
8’ Koppelfléte 2’ Waldfléte 4’ Musette 
8’ Salicional 13/5’ Terz Tremo!o 
8’ Zartgedeckt 11/3’ Weitquinte 
4’ Principal 1’ Mixtur 5-6 ranks 
III. Manual (Swell) 
(enclosed) 8’ Cor de nuit 11/3’ Mixtur 5-6 ranks 
16° Bourdon 4° Octave 1/2’ Zimbel 3-4 ranks 
8’ Diapason 4’ Fléte 16’ Bombarde 
8’ Flite harmonique 4’ Gemshorn 8’ Trompete 
8’ Viola di Gamba 22/3’ Nazard 8’ Oboe 
8’ Voix céleste 2’ Octave 4’ Clairon 
8’ Bourdon (extension 2’ Nachthorn Tremo!o 
from Bourdon 16’) 13/5’ Terz 
IV. Manual (Positiv) 
8’ Gedeckt 22/3’ + 11/3’ Sesqui- 1’ Octave 
8’ Quintatén altera 1/2° Scharf 3 ranks 
4’ Prestant 2’ Superoctave 8’ Krummhorn 
4’ Rohrfléte 11/3’ Scharfquinte 
Pedal: 
32° Fléte (open) 8’ Spillfléte 4’ Rauschpfeife 
16’ Principal 8’ Diapason (bor- 22/3’ Mixtur 6 ranks 
16’ Fléte rowed from 32’ Contraposaune 
16’ Subbass Diapason 8’ III) 16’ Posaune 
16’ Echobass (bor- 8’ Bourdon (borrowed 16° Zartposaune 
rowed from from III) 8’ Trompete 
Bourdon 16’ III) 4’ Octave 8 Zarttrompete 
8’ Principal 4’ Hohlfléte 4’ Clairon 
2’ Fléte 


The first of the Catholic examples is at Lucerne. 


Lucerne: Hofkirche St. Leodegar; Organ made by Johann Geissler 
in 1650, renovated and rebuilt by Haas (Friedrich Haas was 
born in the Alsace) in 1862 and by Goll & Co. Lucerne in 1943. 
Electric action. Case dates from 1643. 

Stops marked with an asterisk date from 1899, 1919, or 1942- 

43, the organ having been renovated three times. The remaining 

stops show the resources of the organ as finished by Friedrich Haas 

in 1862. 
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Lucerne Hofkirche: Front from 1643 by Nicolaus Geissler from Schweinfurt, 
Germany, in early Baroque style. The front consists of pipes of the 32-foot 
open Principal and the 16-foot Principal of the Great and the Pedal. é 
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I. Manual (Great) 
16’ Principal 5 1/3’ Quinte 
16’ Bourdon 4’ Octave 
8’ Principal 4’ Hohlfléte 
8’ Bourdon 4’ Viola di Gamba 
8’ Flote 31/5’ Terz 
8’ Gemshorn 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Viola di Gamba 2’ Waldfléte 
II. Manual (Positiv) (enclosed) 
16’ Bourdon 8 *Dulciana 
8’ Principal 8’ *Unda maris 
8’ Bourdon 4’ Octave 
8’ *Fléte 4’ Kleingedeckt 
8’ Viola 4’ Traversfléte 
8’ Salicional 4’ *Fugara 
III. Manual (Swell) (enclosed) 
16’ Gedeckt 8’ *Vox coelstis 
16’ *Salicional 8’ Vox angelica 
8’ *Principal 4’ Flauto d’amore 
8 Gedeckt 4’ Dolce 
8’ *Flute harmonique 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Harmonica 2’ Flautino 
IV. Manual (Celestial) (enclosed) 
16° Quintatén 4° Octave 
8’ Principal 4’ Spitzfléte 
8’ Bourdon 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8 Spitzfléte 2° Octave 
Pedal 
32’ Principalbass 16’ Salicetbass 
16’ Principal 10 2/3’ Quintbass 
16’ Contrabass 8’ Principal 
16’ Subbass 8’ Violoncello 
16° Godecktbass Fléte 
16’ Echobass 5 1/3’ Quinte 
St. 
ker levers) , 55 speaking stops. 
I. Manual (Great) 
16’ Principal 8’ Viola di Gamba 
16° Bourdon 5 Quinte 
8’ Principal 4’ Octav 
8’ Bourdon 4 Rohrfléte 
8’ Gedecktfléte 2 2/3’ Quinte 
8’ Flauto dolce 2’ Octav 
II. Manual (Positiv) 
16° Bourdon 8’ Dolce 
16° Gamba 4° Octav 
8’ Principal 4° Gedecktfléte 
8’ Gedeckt 4’ Traversfléte 
8 Fléte 4° Gemshorn 
8’ Viola 22/3’ Quinte 
III. Manual (Swell) 
16’ Bourdon 8’ Salicional 
8° Geigenprincipal 8’ Aeoline 
8’ Gedeckt 4’ Rohrfléte 
8’ Wienerfléte 4’ Spitzfléte 


Gallen: Cathedral St. Othmar; Organ made by the German or- 
gan builder Frosch (Munich) 1810-15, rebuilt by J. N. Kuhn, 
Mannedorf, in 1875. Mechanical action and console (with Bar- 
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Pedal: 
16° Princpal 10 2/3’ Quinte 16° Posaune 
16’ Subbass 8’ Octav 16° Bombarden 
16° Gedecktbass 8’ Violoncello 8’ Trompete 
16’ Violon 4° Octav 4’ Posaune 


Solothurn: Cathedral St. Ursus; Organ made by Th. Kuhn AG, 
Mannedorf, in 1942. Electric action, 53 speaking stops. 


I. Manual (Great) 


16’ Principal 4° Hohlfléte 1’ Mixtur minor 
8’ Principal 2’ Superoctave 4-6 ranks 
8 Offenfléte 2’ Nachthorn 16’ Fagott 
8’ Gemshorn 2’ Mixtur maior 8’ Corno 
4’ Octave 6-8 ranks 
II. Manual (Riickpositiv) 
8’ Suavial 2’ Superoctave 1° Mixtur 4 ranks 
8’ Gedeckt 11/3’ Larigot 8° Krummhorn 
4’ Prestant 22/3’ Kornett Tremolo 
4’ Rohrfléte 22/3’ Kornett 3 ranks 


III. Manual (Swell) (enclosed) 
16° Gedeckt 4° Nachthorn 8’ Trompette har- 
8’ Principal 22/3’ Quinte monique 
8’ Hohlfléte 2’ Waldfléte 8’ Oboe 
8’ Salicional 13/5’ Terz 4’ Clairon 
8’ Unda maris 13/5’ Scharf 6-8 ranks Tremolo 
4’ Octave 1/2’ Zimbel 4 ranks 


IV. Manual (Positiv) 


8 Rohrfléte 4° Gedecktflléte 1’ Mixtur 4 ranks 

8° Spitzfléte 22/3’ Nasat 8’ Schalmei 

4° Dolcean 2’ Flageolett Tremolo 
Pedal: 

16’ Principalbass 8 Spillfléte 16° Posaune 

16° Subbass 8 Gedeckt 8’ Trompete 

16° Gedeckt 4° Octave 4’ Clairon 

8’ Principal 4° Mixtur 5 ranks 


These examples reveal that the Swiss organ is a combination of 
German, French, and some Italian elements. They are found in 
various proportions in different areas of the country, but in general 
our organs might be described as follows: 

Great — the universal manual: Positiv — (for about ten years 
frequently placed as a Riickpositiv) characterized by German com- 
pound stops of 1 1/3’, 1’, 1/2’ such as Cymbel and Scharf, reeds such 
as Dulcian, Krummhorn, and Schalmei; Swell—predominantly 
French (mixture with more than 5 ranks, voix céleste, reed voices 
such as Bombarde 16’, Basson 16’, Trompette harmonique 8’, Haut- 
bois 8’, and Clairon 4’). If there is a fourth manual, it is usually 
designed in accordance with the personal taste of the organist, and 
it also depends upon its location. The eastern part of the country 
feels strong influences from Germany, and the western part from 
France. In the south, stop lists and voicing are typically Italian, 
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for most of the organs there were built by Italian factories and 
masters. There are organs in this southern part of Switzerland 
called “Tessini” or, in Italian, “Ticino”, whose specifications are 
practically the same as the famous Brescia organ built by Antegnati 
in 1580. One important feature of these organs is that the mixtures 
are divided into their single ranks. The compound stops in most 
Swiss organs are softer than their German counterparts, while the 
Diapasons are rougher than the French and Italians ones. So it may 
be seen that although many elements have come from outside, Switz- 
erland does not merely accept them, but blends them and adopts them 
to her own taste. Up until 1920, the action was mostly pneumatic 
(except for the Baroque and Romantic instruments) ; but since then, 
large instruments have electric action and smaller ones direct me- 
chanical action. The wind chest now in general use is the “Shlei- 
flade” (slider chest) like those of the old baroque organs, combined 
either with direct mechanical or electric action. Consoles are of the 
stop-key type and have two or three visible free combinations. Older 
consoles had draw knobs, both for hand registration and visible free 
combinations. A very few organs have what Swiss organists call 
the “American” console; that is, an all-electric one with invisible 
free registrations. In smaller churches, there are 2-manual organs 
(from 10 to 30 stops) ; in the larger ones, three manuals (from 35 
to 60 stops) or even four manuals (from 65 to 80 stops). Compara- 
tively few churches have 4-manual organs, and by far the greatest 
number have 2- and 3-manual instruments. In quite small churches 
and chapels, there are fine little organs, the so-called “‘positives’’. 
They have only one manual and no pedal. Most of these organs date 
from previous centuries, but some of them have been built recently. 


During the past ten years, there has been a trend to place wood- 
en pipes in the case. They look well and give a warm atmosphere, in 
alternation with metal pipes. Organs without any pipe screens (so 
that all of the speaking pipes can be seen) are rare exceptions, there 
being no more than four or five in the whole country. 


Let me turn now to the second type of Swiss organs, the old 
instruments dating from the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eight- 
eenth Centuries. In certain parts of Switzerland, there are many 
such organs. In the Grisons, the southeast part of Switzerland, 
there is quite a group, probably built by Austrian masters in the 
forties of the Eighteenth Century. The little instruments in Remiis, 
Scuol, Susch, Ardez and Zernez all have one manual and pedal, and 
their specification in general is like this: 


Manual: 8’ Principal 4° Octav 2’ Octave 
8’ Gedeckt 4’ Flote 11/3’ Mixtur 
8’ Salicet 2 2/3’ Quinte 


Pedal: 16’ Subbass 
[ 29 ] 
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Rheinau Abbey Church: Front from 1711-13 in late Baroque style. Separat- 
ed Riickpositiv, main front Great (Hauptwerk) and Pedal, on top 3rd man- 
ual (Oberwerk). 


—" 
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Their cases are real treasurers of baroque style. 

A second group are the organs in the southern part of Switzer- 
land, in the Ticino valleys. These instruments reflect the principles 
of the Italian school, all, with only two or three exceptions, having 
been built by Italian masters. Some of them have been altered 
through the years, but half a dozen still remain in their original 
state. They, too, have only one manual and quite a short pedal con- 
sisting of only a few keys. The stops are divided into bass and dis- 
cant (a lower and an upper half). Because of this, it is possible to 
play a melody with the right hand and to accompany it with the left. 
Even Frescobaldi, the greatest Italian organ composer, had only 
such an organ of 14 stops in St. Peter’s, Rome. A good example is 
the specification in the church of Morcote, built around 1745 by an 
unknown Italian master: 


Manual: 

8’ Principale Bassi 8° Voce umana 11/3’ + 1° Vegesima 

8’ Principale Soprani Cornetta prima sesta e 

8’ Principale II Bassi Cornetta seconda Vegesima nona 

8’ Principale II So- 4’ Ottava Bassi e 2/3’ + 1/2’ Tregesima 
prani Soprani terza e 

8’ Flauto Bassi e 2’ Quinta decima Tregesima sesta 
Soprani 2 2/3’ Decima nona 8’ Fagotto Bassi 

8’ Flauto né Soprani 1’ Vigesima seconda 8’ Trombe Soprani 


Pedal: 16’ Contrabassi 


Still another group are the organs in the Bernese overlands, the 
midwestern part of Switzerland. They usually have only one manual 
and pedal, and most of them were built between 1770 and 1810. A 
typical specification is the stop list of the organ in Amsoldingen 
built by Johann Waber in 1812. 


Manual: 
8° Principal 4° Octave 2” Octave 
8 Gedeckt 4’ Dolcean 1’ Mixtur 3-4 ranks 
8’ Gemshorn 4° Spitzfléte 
Pedal: 16’ Subbass 
8’ Fléte 


In the western part called “Jura”, there remains. one excellent 
example of French organ building in the instrument of the Collégiale 
of St. Ursanne. This instrument shows the French love of reed 
stops, even in a small instrument. Trompette and Clairon are on the 
Great, and originally the Riickpositiv had one or two reeds also, but 
unfortunately they have disappeared. Bigger organs also have a 
Voix Humain 8’ and a Bombarde 16’ on the pedals. This organ was 
built in 1776 by Jacque Besancon. 


I. Manual (Riickpositiv) 


8’ Bourdon 4’ Flaite douce 13/5’ Tierce 
8’ Salicional 22/3’ Nazard 1’ Fourniture 3 ranks 
4’ Préstant 2’ Doublette 
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II. Manual (Great) 


8’ Montre 4 Spitzfléte 1/2° Cimbale 3-4 ranks 
8’ Bourdon 22/3’ Nazard 8’ Cornet 5 ranks 
4’ Préstant 2’ Doublette 8’ Trompette 
4° Bourdon 1 1/3’ Fourniture 3 ranks 4° Clairon 

Pedal: 
16’ Flaite 8’ Bourdon 4’ Flite 
8’ Flite 8’ Violoncelle 


In the northeastern part of Switzerland, two fine examples still 
exist: the organs in the former abbey churches of St. Katharinen- 


thal and Rheinau. Both organs were restored in the forties of this ” 


century and possess beautiful cases and very fine, really baroque 
tone. The organ in St. Katharinenthal was built by Johannes Bom- 


mer in 1736 and has 20 speaking stops on two manuals (Oberwerk 
and Riickpositiv) and pedal. Rheinau was made by Chr. Leu in © 


1711-13, and contains 39 stops on three manuals and pedal. 
I. Manual (Riickpositiv) 


8° Coppel 4° Gedeckt 1° Sedecima 
4’ Principal 2° Superoctav 1° Mixtur 
4’ Spitzfldte 11/3’ Quinte Zimbel 


II. Manual (Great) 


8’ Principal 4° Rohrfléte 1° Zimbel 
8’ Gedeckt 22/3’ Quinte 2° + 1 Hérnli 
8° Spitzfléte 2’ Octav 8’ Fagott 
8’ Salicet 1’ Sedecima 
4° Octav 2’ Mixtur 
III. Manual (Oberwerk) 
8’ Gedeckt 4° Gedecktfléte Siffléte 
4’ Dolcean 2’ Octav 8 Rezal 
Pedal: 
16’ Praestant 8’ Gedeckt 16° Bombarde 
16° Subbass 4° Octav 8’ Trompete 
8’ Octav 2’ Mixtur 


In the same church, the visitor can see and admire a second 
organ, this one standing in the choir of the old abbey church. It was 
built in 1710 by the German organ builder Chr. Albrecht. It looks 
like a sarcophagus and contains these stops: 


Manual: 
8’ Principal 4° Spitzfléte 11/3° Larigot 
8° Bourdon 22/3’ Quinte 1’ Mixtur 
4° Octav 2’ Suavial 
4’ Flote 2’ Octav 

Pedal: 
16’ Subbass 8’ Octavbass 


In the next article, we will discuss in greater detail the in- 
teresting old organs in Switzerland. They show a rich profusion of 
stops and a produce variety of sounds which cannot fail to astonish 
the player. But if one wants to enjoy the tones of these old instru- 
ments, one has to accept this impediment: the mechanical action re- 
quires a strong touch, and one must have a good technique in order 
not to become tired after the first phrase. The stops have to be 
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drawn and, of course, there are no free combinations. But those old 
consoles make the modern organist realize how the old masters 
played their instruments and how skillful they must have been in 
changing their registrations. 

Before World War II, Swiss organists went to Germany and 
France to visit famous old organs. They overlooked the many in- 
teresting instruments standing in the churches of their own beauti- 
ful country. From 1939-45, when the borders were closed, they re- 
discovered these unfamiliar treasures. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION _MAAS-ROWE 
PTIS 


SYMPHONIC. CARILLON 


ELECTROMUSIC 
CORPORATION 


Buy a... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It’s YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere, 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 


A few 
noted Wicks organs: 


Boston Conservatory of Music 

Peace Memorial Church, Chicago, Il. 
Holy Rosary Church, Chicago, Il. 
Cabanne Ave. Methodist, St. Louis, Mo. 
Holy Innocents Church, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY @HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


WRITE DEPT. O. I. 
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1953 Summer Sessions 


Again the Organ Institute will conduct two sessions, on the 
West Coast at the College of Puget Sound in Tacoma, Washington, 
and at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. At both sessions, 
students will have opportunities to attend daily master classes con- 
ducted by members of the Institute’s artist faculty and also to take 
private lessons. The course of instruction given in the master classes 
will include thorough discussions of technique, registration, methods 
of practicing and memorization, teaching problems and materials, 
and the interpretation of pieces from every period and school. Per- 
forming members of the class will receive direct instruction and 
criticism in class, based upon the performance of pieces of their own 
choosing from the repertoire announced herewith. However, the 
course will be of the highest value to nonperformers as well. It is 
planned so that each instructor can give a complete exposition of 
his ideas and methods, in the hope that this will enable students to 
develop sound musical judgment and individual styles. 


We are glad to be able to say that the instruction and curricu- 
lum are arranged so as to be beneficial to all students at whatever 
degree of advancement they may have attained. The general princi- 
ples enunciated in class have wide application to various parts of the 
repertoire, and each student studies the pieces most suitable for 
him, learning much also from hearing the other pieces played and 
discussed in class. It is not uncommon for teachers and pupils to 
take the course together. 


Also included as a regular part of the course will be a careful 
study of organ design and construction. During recent years, there 
has been a constant increase in the number of organists both here 
and abroad who advocate a return to the use of slider-and-pallet 
windchests. They feel that the articulation and tone of this type of 
instrument produce a more natural and less mechanical musical ef- 
fect than is obtainable with electro-pneumatic organs. Because of 
this widespread interest in the development of a modern, direct 
mechanical action, it has been decided to utilize such instruments at 
the summer sessions this year. Organ Institute students will there- 
fore have an opportunity this summer to study at first hand those 
features of this type of instrument which have commended it to so 
many contemporary organists. Adequate judgment of such an im- 
portant development should only be formulated after careful con- 
sideration, and serious attention will be given to it at both 1953 
summer sessions. Rieger organs will be used. 
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At Tacoma June 29 to July 18 


Faculty: Master Classes —- ARTHUR HOWES, CARL WEINRICH, 
ERNEST WHITE 
Individual Lessons — ARTHUR HOWES, ERNEST WHITE 
At the College of Puget Sound a new recital hall will be com- 
pleted before the summer. Unusually fine practice organs, modern 
dormitories, and excellent dining facilities will be available. The 
rapidly developing Pacific Northwest attracts a larger number of 
visitors each year because of its scenic grandeur and stimulating 


climate. 


At Andover July 27 to August 16 


Faculty: Master Classes — E. POWER BIGGS, CATHARINE CROZIER, 
ARTHUR HOWES, ROBERT NOEHREN, ERNEST WHITE 
Individual Lessons — ARTHUR HOWES, ERNEST WHITE 
The picturesque New England countryside and early seaport 
towns, the strong bonds of fellowship shared by all serious organists 
and church musicians, together with the inspiration of great music 
and great teaching, have made the session at beautiful Phillips 
Academy in Andover a rendezvous to which many oryanists return 
again and again. This year, the concert series will be unsually 
varied and interesting. Catharine Crozier, of the Eastman School 
of Music, and Robert Noehren, of the University of Michigan, will 
join the faculty. 
Mr. Biggs and Miss Crozier each advocate the use of special 
methods of pedaling that develop the highest degree of accuracy. 
Phillips Academy dormitories are comfortable, and the Com- 
mons meals are celebrated among Organ Institute students. | 


The Choral School 


At Andover July 27 to August 16 
Faculty: OLAF CHRISTSANSEN, ARTHUR HOWES, IFOR JONES, 
ERNEST WHITE 

For the first time, the Organ Institute will present a new course 
of study in choral conducting. Two distinguished nationally recog- 
nized leaders in this field will join the faculty for this new curricu- 
lum: Olaf Christiansen, conductor of the famous St. Olaf Choir of 
Northfield, Minnesota, and Ifor Jones, conductor of the celebrated 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Modeled after the established organ course, there will be daily 
master classes in the form of lecture-rehearsals, the students them- 
selves forming the chorus. In these sessions members of the faculty 
will demonstrate their own methods and solutions to the problems 
of choral conducting and insofar as possible give a complete exposi- 
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tion of their thought and practice. Interpretation of great works, 
rehearsal procedures, selection of voices, development and mainten- 
ance of good tone in choruses, technique of conducting, choice of 
programs, and al] related matters will be fully discussed. A large 
and comprehensive repertoire will be studied. Performing students 
will be given opportunities to conduct the class for the criticism of 
instructors. There will be question and answer periods. 

There will be a special course devoted to the study of Liturgical 
Music, conducted by Ernest White. He will deal with plain chant, 
in both Latin and English, and three periods of polyphony, as well 
as the relationship of Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran liturgies, with 
appropriate hymnody. 

There will also be a course in the Elements of Conducting, by 
Arthur Howes, in which the fundamentals of conductorial technique 
and mechanics will be studied in detail and applied to choruses of 
many periods and varying styles. Basic fundamentals will be 
stressed and performing members will have additional opportunities 
to conduct under faculty observation and criticism. 


CHARGES 

REGISTRATION FEE... 10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE FEE, ORGAN, at either session, or CHOR- 

AL CONDUCTING at Andover, including admission to 

master classes or lecture-rehearsals, and concerts, 

lodging and meals (twenty days), nonperformers . $155.00 
COMPREHENSIVE FEE, as above, performers... . $175.00 
COMBINED COMPREHENSIVE FEE, ORGAN, and CHORAL 

CONDUCTING, at Andover only, as above, nonper- 


formers. « « $225.00 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS twice weekly (six) « « 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS once weekly (three). . $ 30.00 
PRACTICE ORGANS, two hours daily (thirty-two hours) . $§$ 12.50 
PRACTICE PIANOS, one hourdaily . . . . . . §$ 8.00 


The registration fee of ten dollars must accompany applica- 
tions. It is for the purpose of reserving a place; is nonreturnable. 
able. 

Nonresident students at Andover, substract seventy-five dol- 
lars from the comprehensive fee; at Tacoma, substract sixty-five 
dollars. 

In fairness to faculty and students, no part-time registrations 
will be accepted, and class visiting is discouraged. Visitors will be 
required to pay a fee of fifteen dollars for the privilege of attending 
classes on any single day. 

A limited number of Scholarship awards will be granted to 
qualified students who would be unable to attend without such as- 
sistance. 
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1953. REPERTOIRE 


Works to be studied in class will be chosen from among the following 
in accordance with students’ interests and requirements. Asterisks in- 
dicate sure selections. No student is expected to play more than a few 
selections from this list, nor is it necessary to purchase all of the music. 


OLD MASTERS Volumes I and II, New Series 
Peters (Straube) 

HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS Volume I (Bonnet) 
G. Schirmer 


BUXTEHUDE *Complete Organ Works 
Peters, B. & H. (Associated) 
PACHELBEL *Volumes, I, II and III 


BA (Concordia) 
BRUHNS, LUBECK, SCHEIDT, SWEELINCK 
Works chosen from volumes offer- 
ed by Peters and Concordia 
BACH Entire Organ Works 
Any standard edition *Trio Sonatas 
*Toccatas and Fugues in C, D minor 
*Schiibler Chorale Preludes 
*Preludes and Fugues in G,G minor 
(Fantasia), A minor, B minor 
*Passacaglia and Fugue 
*Eight Short Preludes and Fugues 


MENDELSSOHN Sonata VI 
Any Standard edition 
FRANCK Entire Organ Works 
Any standard edition *Three Chorales 
*Piéce Hérdique 
BRAHMS *Eleven Chorale Preludes 
Associated, H. W. Gray 
HINDEMITH Three Sonatas 
Schott 
SIMONDS Two Chorale Preludes 
Oxford 
SOWERBY 
Oxford Symphony in G major 
H. W. Gray Requiescat in Pace 
ROGER-DUCASSSE Pastorale 
Durand 
TOURNEMIRE L’Orgue Mystique, Suite 18 
Heugel 
MILHAUD 
H. W. Gray Sonata 
Heugel Nine Preludes 
ANDRIESSEN Passacaglia 
Marks 
ALAIN Litanies 
Leduc 
LANGLAIS Suite Medievale 
Salabert 
MESSIAEN La Nativité due Seigneur 
Leduc L’ Ascension 
Messe de la Pentecéte 
HONEGGER Fugue and Chorale 
Chester 
WILLAN Chorale Preludes 
Concordia 


Other works may be studied in individual lessons. 
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Effects of Windchest Design 
Upon the Speech of Organ Pipes 


LAWRENCE I. PHELPS 
Second of Two Parts 


Arguments as to the effect of chest design upon the tone and 
speech of organ pipes probably go back to the time the barred chest, 
the best form of which is of course the slide chest, was abandoned 
for a form of chest providing individual pipe valves. In 1906 Robert 
Hope Jones developed the standard Wurlitzer unit chest which used 
pallet valves and was equipped with very large expansion chambers. 
(The reader is encouraged to examine the excellent drawing of this 
chest in Barnes op. cit. fig. 73). So far as the writer knows, this 
was the last thought that was given to this matter before the deca- 
dence of the American organ set in. In its old form the slide chest 
could be constructed only by fine chest makers, well experienced in 
their craft, and it had to be built with great care. Because of this it 
was not possible to manufacture these chests fast enough to meet the 
demands of the growing industry. This was probably the real 
reason why the slide chest was abandoned. Many new forms of 
chests were devised which could be built more or less by production 
methods, where only the supervisory personnel need be skilled and 
the bulk of the work could be done by machine cperators and young 
ladies with deft fingers. The situation was the same in Europe and 
all of the major builders there abandoned the slide chest in the con- 
struction of completely new organs. In this country many argu- 
ments were formulated against the slide chest, and indeed many 
poor examples of this chest were available. The growing fascination 
for gadgetry inspired by the success of electro-pneumatic mechan- 
isms also contributed to the obsolescence of the slide chest. 


After World War I the new German organ movement, headed 
by a group of organists and enthusiasts who recognized the decadent 
state of things, championed the return to first principles. Among 
other things they advocated the return to mechanical action and in- 
sisted upon the reestablishment of the slide chest as the only chest 
mechanism properly sympathetic to the type of voicing in which 
they believed. 

In the early ’30s, Walter Holtkamp, with one ear open to the 
arguments of the German organ movement and the other tuned to 
the fervent pleas of some excellent organists who were sincerely 
interested in effecting an American reform, built his first slide chest 
for a Positiv division which he added to the organ in the Art Muse- 
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um in Cleveland. It stimulated a certain amount of interest, but un- 
fortunately the bulk of opinion was that while chest design did effect 
the speech of pipes perceptibly, this effect was far too subtle to be of 
any importance and that what was really needed was scaling and 
voicing reforms. So Mr. Holtkamp has remained, until recently, the 
sole pioneer and champion of the cause of chest modifications as an 
avenue to better tonal results. The excellence of the slide chest built 
by Mr. Holtkamp certainly proves that many of the arguments 
against the slide chest are no longer valid. 

The pitman chest is now predominant and is being used by 
even the country’s smallest builders. It seems likely that the ventil 
chest may soon be abandoned, leaving the Austin “universal” wind 
chest as the only other style of chest construction practiced in this 
country. The new example in Boston is the first known American 
attempt to effect tonal improvement through modification of the 
pitman chest. The firm of Willis early recognized the significance 
of such modification in their practice of counterboring the pipe 
holes in the top boards of certain stops. This practice is still con- 
tinued by the firm, but whether this is because of conviction or be- 
cause of tradition seems to be a matter for question in the light of 
recent comments in these pages by Mr. Willis. 

There is one observation that has been made as a result of these 
experiences in Boston which is most important. This instrument 
affords a rather spectacular demonstration of the fact that the effect 
of such chest modifications is not too subtle to be of fundamental 
significance and that the music loving public can readily recognize 
the difference. Many laymen and fine musicians who have always 
found it difficult to accept organ music due to the presence of the 
off-unison ranks have volunteered that they are not overly aware of 
the presence of such ranks in this instrument and that for the first 
time in their experience they actually enjoy listening to organ 
music. They found the old organs of the ’20s completely uninter- 
esting and most of the new organs a little too hard to take, but they 
find the present example “just right” (to use the exact words of 
several such commentators.) 

It is the writer’s view that his experience with the new organ in 
The Mother Church illustrates certain principles in the fields of 
chest design and pipe voicing that are applicable to small and 
medium-sized instruments. They are summarized herewith. 

With the price of organs constantly rising, a fact contributing 
substantially to the recent increase in the sale of electronic instru- 
ments, it is doubtful that anything contributing to further advances 
in he cost of pipe organs will meet with much popularity. Mr. Har- 
rison has estimated that adequate expansion chambers can be ap- 
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plied to the pitman chest in normal production at an increase ip 
cost of approximately 10 per cent per stop. While this would make 
for a substantial increase in the cost of small organs, the percentage 


of increase in organs of moderate size would not be so great but that — 


it is reasonable to assume that those interested in better quality wil] 
not find this increase excessive. These devices should be applied to 
all of the chorus work, to broad strings, and to as much of the re 
maining pipe work as possible. Expansion chambers should definite. 
ly not be applied to reed pipes of the modern type, but they might be 


advantageously applied to reeds of the so-called baroque type pro- j 


vided these are voiced appropriately. 


It is suggested that the manner of applying expansion chambers . 


to the Hauptwerk, as described above, probably produces the best 
results with maximum of economy. Another method, which would 
perhaps produce fair results at slightly less expense, would be to use 
top boards at least 2” thick and to counterbore all pipe holes toa 
depth of at least 112”, making the diameters of all counterborings as 
large as possible. This may be conveniently done to a pitman chest 
whose top boards are separate and completely independent of the 
action mechanism, such as those by Aeolian Skinner, and is possible 
with others by the addition of an extra set of special top boards. 

The key chamber is by no means a cure-all. There is no substi- 
tute for voicing skill, finishing ability, and patience. However, when 
used with full understanding of their effect upon tone, with adequate 
time and proper personnel devoted to the voicing and finishing pro- 
cesses, these devices make possible certain excellent results which 
cannot be achieved when they are absent. 

The practice of installing mixtures in such a way as to have 
every pipe of the mixture supplied by its own valve is deplorable 
and should no longer be tolerated. Attempts to justify this practice 
have been made on the ground that it makes tuning easier, so that 
less-experienced personnel can finish and tune the organ. However, 
it wastes the purchaser’s money and space, penalizing him for the 
decision to use mixtures, rather than single-rank stops, while the 
results are not at all characteristic of good mixtures. This is one of 
the reasons why many mixtures which are “carbon copies” of suc- 
cessful examples with respect to pipe construction and voicing treat- 
ment produce mediocre results. 

It is therefore extremely important that all the pipes compris- 
ing one note of a mixture speak upon a common channel and this 
principle must be applied not only to mixtures but to compound 
stops of all types such as sesquialteras and cornets, et cetera. This 
can be successfully accomplished for small mixtures by using extra- 
thick stock for the top boards and boring liberal horizontal channels 
in these boards; but for large mixtures the method described above, 
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using laminated cores, will be the most satisfactory. 
* * * 


In our attempts to get as far as possible from the stodginess of 
the organs of the ’20s and the musical thought symbolized by these 
instruments, we have indulged in excessive tempi. In order that 
lightning-fast playing could be possible, and without substantial 
knowledge of the voicing practices and principles of the early Euro- 
pean organ building masters to guide us, we have voiced our pipes 
extremely quick. This has resulted in a slight overblowing, especial- 
ly of Principals, causing them to attempt to speak their octave at 
the attack. This produces a characteristically “gulpy” Principal 
Chorus with hard tone, and pipes with such individual stability that 
they cannot blend into a really cohesive combination when we draw 
two or more stops together. The smaller the organ the more object- 
ionable this becomes. Either key or expansion chambers make it 
possible to voice Principal pipes so that their tone develops easily, 
like that of a violin as the bow is drawn across the string. Pipes of 
this sort have a warm brilliance without any tendency towards 
hardness, and an ability to combine with others of similar or dif- 
ferent character in a way that is not otherwise possible. 

It seems difficult, even for those well acquainted with the 
mysteries of flue-pipe voicing, to understand why pipes standing 
on expansion chambers of any sort require their languids to be 
higher than is necessary for pipes standing on a direct uniformly 
bored pipe hole supplied by a common disk chest valve. Because the 
chamber must be filled before the full wind pressure is available at 
the flue, it would at first seem logical that the languid should be 
lower in order to quicken the attack which must take place before 
the maximum pressure at the flue has been reached. However, when 
the languid is adjusted according to this theory it is found that when 
the full pressure does arrive the pipe is too quick and consequently 
overblown. 

If there is no expansion chamber the wind reaches the flue in a 
quick puff or blast which causes considerable stiffness in the wind 
sheet at the moment of its first movement through the flue. This 
stiffness, together with the cross current toward the flue deflected 
across the bottom of the languid by the impact of the initial puff, 
causes a strong tendency for the wind sheet to start out from the 
body of the pipe in a direction away from the upper lip. Thus it is 
necessary that the languid exercise a strong influence on the direc- 
tion of the wind sheet, and the edge of the languid must usually be 
considerably lower than the edge of the lower lip if the wind sheet 
is to be drawn into the upper lip far enough for the pipe to speak 
promptly under these conditions. The inertia of the air in the body 
of the pipe contributes substantially to this effect. 
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When an expansion chamber of adequate size is used there ig 


no sudden puff at the flue and the wind sheet develops in a gradual. © 


ly accelerated movement until full velocity is reached. There being 


no puff, there is no initial cross current under the languid. Under © 
these conditions the first motion of the wind is straight up, directly | 
toward the upper lip, and the inertia of the air in the body of the § 


pipe is overcome by gentle persuasion rather than by sudden force, 
The pipe begins to speak easily and at once, with no necessity for 
forced speech. Great care must be taken not to over-nick the languid 
and indeed, if possible, to get along without nicks at all. This can be 
done properly only when the wind pressure is just right. 


When the pipes are properly voiced the attack tone should con- | 


sist primarily of the edge tone produced by the wind gently striking 
the upper lip. If the bevel of the languid is right (nearly vertical), 
and if the windway is properly adjusted the slight “chiffing,” found 
objectionable by Mr. Willis’ “cultured ear’ but undeniably present, 
in some form, in the attack tone of every wind instrument, ac- 
complishes a definition for fast playing without the harmful hard- 
ness produced by the gu!ping of forced pipes. Until such pipes are 
consistently used in our small and moderate-sized instruments, Mr. 
Vente’s remark about American organs that “ the qualities and 
tones of their pipes are mostly romantic,” appearing in these pages 
in the Summer Issue, will remain true. These gently speaking, 
slightly percusive pipes work together to produce a greater variety 
in color, a more closely knit ensemble, better combination effects 
when stops of contrasting color are used together, and tones with 
greater warmth and intensity. This type of tone invariably meets 
with greater musical success and has a strong fascination for the 
man in the pew, who is often left completely cold by tone produced 
with pipes voiced according to other methods. I have seen con- 
siderable and conclusive evidence of this which no amount of 
argument to the contrary can refute. Regardless of any theories 
to the contrary the man in the pew is intelligent; his opinion does 
count and his enthusiasm should be a measure of the organ builder’s 
success. 


While it is true that pipes voiced in this manner and planted on 


chests equipped with individual expansion chambers for each pipe, | 


with only the mixtures standing upon key chambers, will produce 
markedly better results than is possible without such chambers, 
even in the smallest instrument, the writer must state here his 
personal conviction, based upon his present experience, that there is 
no substitute for the slide chest if tonal matters are the only con- 
sideration. All other devices must be considered as compromise 
measures. 
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Desirable as the correct attack caused by the chiffing of the pipe 
undoubtedly is in the playing of rapid polyphonic passages, where it 
contributes no or!ty to the charm of the sound but also to the clarity 
of the melodic line and to the independence of the voices, it is equally 
true that this type of attack is not as desirable in the playing of slow 
legato music. In nearly all other musical instruments the nature of 
the attack of the tone is variable and controlled by the player. With- 
out this control an expressive device of considerable importance is 
lost. If for example, the volinist could play only louder or softer, and 
faster or slower, without anyy choice as to the vigor and manner of 
his bowing, or if the flutist could not alter his method of tonguing 
with the nature of the passage to be played, surely there would be 
unanimous agreement that these instrumentalists would be under a 
considerable disadvantage and probably without patronage. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the organist should be deprived 
of such expressive devices, and that a really musical effect can be 
produced in the organ when only one type of attack is possible? Is it 
not true also that the smaller the instrument the more important it is 
that the organist have such control? This control can be achieved 
only through the application of mechanical key action which enables 
the player to effectively influence the attack through the speed with 
which the valves are opened. 

Light and responsive mechanical action is possible and is not to 
be confused with the clumsy and artistically indifferent mechanism 
known as the tracker organ. When such mechanisms are applied to 
modern slide chests which are completely free from the defects men- 
tioned by Mr. Willis in the Autumn Issue, we have a really expres- 
sive and ideal organ which we can with some degree of justification 
and honesty call a musical instrument. Prudence dictates that in- 
struments of this type should not excede certain limits in size, eight 
to ten stops per division being maximum. Such organs are possible, 
and indeed are being built, although the newest and improved mod- 
els of the Rieger are the only instruments of this kind readily avail- 
able in the United States today. 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND a 
Pipe Organ Builder 
Specializing Famous Church Organs 
CHURCH ORGAN for more than a century 
REBUILDING built by 
Over 25 Years Experience 
44 Spring Street, Princeton, N. J. CASAVANT FRERES LTEE 

P. O. Box 4041, Atlanta, Ga. ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q. 

Memb ssoci 

ember — b+ a Builders Established in 1880 
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Organists everywhere are acclaiming 

THE CONCERT MODEL HAMMOND ORGAN 

as a versatile instrument upon which the entire 
organ literature may be effectively played | 


Important features include: 
®@ Manual Ensemble—Each manual has a full five-octave ensemble with 16 ft, 8 @ 
4 ft., 2 ft., and 1 ft. pitches available in separately adjustable strengths. Each manu 
is similarly provided with mutations at 5% ft. (quint); 2% ft. (mazard); 1%& 
(tierce); and 1% ft. (larigot). 

®@ Both Manuals “Straight” —There are no “unification” devices employed —no com 
plers, duplexing, extensions, augmentations, transferences, “tone control stops” — noth 
ing of a nature to make the organ seem what it is not tonally. 

© Foundation Pedal Resources are available at 32 ft., 16 ft., and 8 ft. pitches. 

® Solo Pedal Division — Eight stop tablets provide brilliant solo resources of the chon 
reed type at 32 ft., 16 ft. 8 ft., 4 ft., 2-and-1 ft. pitches. The rate of tonal attack@ 
controlled so as to be neither too sudden nor too slow. This extra pedal division ® 
available only in the Concert Model of the Hammond Organ. 

@ 32 ft. “Bombarde” and “Bourdon” Stops Not “Resultant”—The 32 ft. as well @ 
all other solo pedal resources are produced as complex tones having a fundamental 
and long series of overtones. 


®@ Pedalboard— Full 32-note radiating and concave-strict A.G.O. specifications. 

®@ Pre Set Combinations — Each manual is equipped with nine adjustable pre-set keys 
In addition, there are two sets of manually adjustable controls for each keyboard, thug 
making twenty-two different manual registrations which are instantly available whil® 
playing. 

®@ Selective Vibrato Feature —Vibrato and vibrato chorus effects (of adjustable extent) 
may be used selectively on either manual or pedals. 

© Moderate Cost—The dollar value of the Concert Model Hammond Organ as af 
instrument for church, teaching, and recital purposes is approached by no other organ 


There is a Concert Model 
Hammond Organ available 
in Andover for the use of 
Organ Institute Students 


You are invited to see and play the Con- i= 
cert Model Hammond Organ at Andover — 


or at your nearest Hammond dealer's 


HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4200 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE, CHICAGO 39. ILLINOIS 
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